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which their administration is subject and the local units
through which they are administered, then their place in the
progress of administrative legislation and justice, and finally
the chief items on both sides of their balance sheet.

We may then be in a better position to judge whether there
are any clearly perceptible currents in their evolution. And if
there are, we may then ask ourselves how durable are the
conditions that have fixed the present currents, and what
subtle reasons, if any, have led to the play of so many con-
fusing and, at first sight, anomalous eddies on the edge of
each main stream.

II.   Entitlement.

It is convenient to ask ourselves what we must do to qualify
first for the various services, secondly for the various income
payments that are made out of rates and taxes, and thirdly
for benefits financed in other ways.

The most simple type of service rendered by the com-
munity to the individual is that exemplified by our oldest
health services. Refuse disposal and sewerage cannot but be
of the same uniform and standardized quality. Every rate-
payer may avail{ himself of this sanitary service. And he pays
not a penny besides what he has paid in rates.

To this simple type, other services have tended to approxi-
mate. Elementary and secondary education, treatment for
contagious diseases including the venereal and the tubercular,
and maternal and infant welfare can all now be had gratis
for the asking. It is not that these are services of universal
consumption. They are not. Differences of custom and quality
in education and medical treatment have prevented all classes
from sharing in the services for which they have all helped to
pay. Why then have their consumers established a claim to
gratuity? One reason is that a service cannot be made morally
or legally compulsory for people of low incomes unless it is
brought financially within their reach; and sanitarians and
educationists have been able to think of no better way than